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genres might profitably be postponed until the completion of
such a survey.

In examining the question, we shall have to take into account
its logical as well as its historical aspects. For every term we
use is an attempt to impose upon a loose mass of memories the
unity of an ideal. When we say tragedy, our thought is influ-
enced by all the tragedies that we happen to know, and by our
conception of what a tragedy should be. Seldom are the two
tendencies in perfect harmony 5 still, if the composite picture of
past tragedies did not roughly coincide with our idea of
tragedy, we should be compelled to select another term.

A genre is a commonly accented grouping of literary works
which offer among themselves significant resemblances in form
as well as in spirit. We must insist that both spirit and form
are indispensable. The tragic alone, if we had defined it, would
not be sufficient to determine a tragedy in the technical sense
of the term. For the tragic exists in real life, and not exclu-
sively in art} among literary works, it may be found in history,
in the epic, in the novel, even in lyric poetry: there is a tragic
note in Coleridge's ode, Dejection. The tragedy, as a kind, must
be a play. But it is even more evident that dramatic form, by
itself, will not enable us to recognize a tragedy. Take The Two
Gentlemen of Verona and Romeo and Juliet: both are plays,
both in verse with a few passages in prose, both have the same
Italian setting. If you read the list of dramatis personae in
Moliere's Amphitryon, all gods and heroes of antiquity, you
might expect a classical tragedy. Here it is the spirit, not the
form, that creates a difference.

It would be possible to draw up a sort of literary multiplica-
tion table: so many "spirits" in a vertical column, so many
"forms" on a horizontal linej each square thus determined
would represent a genre, actual or potential. Each genre in its
turn might be subdivided according to the time and place of
the action, to the social standing of the characters, to the style
or tone adopted by the author. Thus we might become the
Linnaeus of literary history 5 failing that glory, we should at